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PREsIDENTIAL INAUGURATIONS. 
Jefferson—1801. 


‘THE long agony is over,”’ as Governor Morris exclaimed, 
on the decision of an important and warmly debated question. 
‘The long agony is over!” might Congress with more truth 
and emphasis have said, when the awful crisis was passed 
which terminated the conflict between two great political par- 
ties, and eventuated in the election of a democratic President. 
But let us pass over retrospections which can only serve to 
awaken feelings which should be laid in an eternal sleep. On 
the fourth of March, Mr. Jefferson took the oath of office.— 
The vanquished party having no inclination by their presence 
to add to the solemnities of the scene, and the crowd of stran- 
gers who had thronged the city during the previous period of 
anxious suspense, satisfied with the result, departed, without 
waiting to witness the mere ceremony of the inauguration of 
the President. At this period the population of the infant 
metropolis did not exceed that of a small village ; it had been 
taken possession of, as the seat of government, the preceding 
winter ; the impending change of parties prevented the indi- 
viduals who were attached to Mr Adams’ administration from 
locating themselves in a permanent manner. Like a flock of 
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birds of passage, they only, as it were, alighted on the ground, 
and with their leader, the ex-President, took flight early on 
the fourth of March. ° 

Owing to these peculiar circumstances, the city on that 
day lost half of its migratory population, and its wide sur- 
face had a desert and solitary appearance. ‘There were no 
streets, no mass of houses; one wing of the Capitol only was 
erected, not finished ; a temporary room fitted up for the ac- 
commodation of the House of Representatives. ‘The Senate 
Chamber was finished, and it was there, in the presence of 
the Senators, and Judges of the Supreme Court, that the oath 
of office was administered to Mr. Jefferson. 

During the preceding winter, he, being Vice-President, 
had boarded at Canaird’s, the largest and most respectable 
lodging-house in the city ; it was on the south side of Capitol 
Hill; about thirty republican members of Congress likewise 
boarded there, among whom he lived on terms of perfect 
equality and friendship; or, if there was any inequality, his 
unassuming spirit yielded to them a precedence, at which their 
stern democracy eagerly caught, as is evinced by a trivial, but 
characteristic circumstance. The dinner table was necessa- 
rily very long to accommodate a company of more than thirty 
persons ; the end nearest the fire was appropriated to the la- 
dies who were of the family ; Mr Jefferson was among the 
latest who entered the room on the first day of their assem- 
bling ; the company had taken their seats without waiting for 
him, and on his entrance, the only vacant place was at the 
bottom of the table, the most remote from the fire, and close 
to the door that opened into the hall. Mrs. ————, the wife 
of one of the Senators, stimulated by personal regard, as well 
as by a sense of what was due, not only to station, but still 
more to age, urged the gentlemen near her to offer him a seat 
at that end of the table ; they laughed, and answered, “ he 
must not be allowed to forget that he is one of the people, and 
that all were equal ;—‘‘ There is, however, a distinction which 
nature makes,” urged Mrs. ————, “‘ and grey hairs should 
be respected in whatever condition they are found.” But 
democracy prevailed over any kinder feeling, and those very 
men, who would have resigned their lives and fortunes to 
have elevated him to the Presidency, would not compromise 
their principle of political equality, by yielding him a seat 
above their own. Mrs. , indignant at what she called 
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a savage rudeness, rose and offered him her seat, which of 
course he declined. 

I said some among these stern republicans, would have 
risked their lives to secure his succession to the Presidency, 
and this recalls to mind an incident which proves the asser- 
tion. 

At the time of the election by the House, the result de- 
pended on a single vote. Mr. N. one of the representatives 
from Maryland, had been for some weeks confined to his bed, 
and was so ill that his life was considered in danger ; illas he 
was, he insisted on being carried to the Hall of Representa- 
tives, in order to give his vote. ‘The physicians absolutely 
forbid such a proceeding ; he insisted, and they appealed to 
his wife, telling her that such a removal, and the consequent 
excitement, might prove fatal to his life. ‘* Be it so, then,” 
said she, ‘‘if my husband must die, let it be at the post of duty ; 
no weakness of mine shall oppose his noble resolution.”” How 
little did these physicians expect, when they appealed to the 
influence of one of the fondest and most devoted of wives, this 
more than Spartan courage, and in an American, to find a Ro- 
man matron! Of course they withdrew their opposition ; the 
patient was carried, in a litter, to the Capitol, where a bed was 
prepared for him in an anti-room adjoining the Senate Cham- 
ber, followed by his heroic wife, where, during the four or five 
days and nights of ballotting, she remained by his side ; sup- 
porting, by various restoratives, but more by her presence, the 
strength of the feeble and almost expiring invalid, who with 
difficulty traced the name of Jefferson each time the ballot 
box was handed to him. 

Such was the spirit of that day—the spirit of that party ! 

What a contrast did Capitol Hill and the circumjacent sce- 
nery afford, on the fourth of March, 1801, and on the fourth 
of March, 1829! 

The ardent, the violent, the imbittered, the exulting feel- 
ings, which had been excited during the contest, had subsid- 
ed; the conflicting élements were stilled ; the eager crowds 
that had surrounded the Capitol during the election, the tread 
of the many feet, and the hum of the many voices, that had 
echoed through its vaulted passage, had ceased. No triumph- 
ant multitude with loud acclamations, no vanquished oppo- 
nents with murmured deprecations, were present on that 
morning. The unfinished and solitary fabric, amidst the huge 
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stones and other materials for its construction, scattered over 
the ground among towering and venerable oaks that still shad- 
ed their native soil, looked more like a ruin amidst its fallen 
fragments and its coeval shades, than a new and rising edifice. 
The silence and solitude of the surrounding grounds were cal- 
culated to enforce this idea; for the hundred or two individ- 
uals collected on the occasion were not sufficient to dissipate 
solitude and silence through such an extent of space. Be- 
yond the Capitol-Hill as far as the eye could reach, the city, 
as it was called, lay in a state of nature, covered with forest 
trees, fields of grain, and verdant plains with here and there 
a house. Pennsylvania Avenue, was a new, but as yet, 
unfrequented road, connecting the Capitol to the President’s 
House, which at two miles distance stood in its loneliness in 
the midst of a plain. 

The sun shone bright on that morning. The Senate was 
convened. ‘Those members of the republican party that re- 
mained at the seat of government, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, some citizens and gentry from the neighboring county, 
and about a dozen ladies made up the assembly in the Sen- 
ate chamber, who were collected to witness the ceremony of 
the President’s inauguration. Mr. Jefferson had not yet ar- 
rived. He was seen walking from his lodgings, which were 
not far distant, attended by five or six gentleman, who were 
his fellow lodgers. Soon afterwards he entered, accompan-* 
ied by a committee of the Senate, and bowing to the Senate, 
who arose to receive him, he approached a table on which the 
Bible lay and took the oath which was administered to him 
by the Chief Justice. He was then conducted, by the Pre- 
sident of the Senate, to his chair, which stood on a _ platform 
raised some steps above the floor; after the pause of a mo- 
ment or two he arose and delivered that beautiful inaugural 
address which has since become so popular and celebrated, 
with a clear, distinct voice, in a firm and modest manner.— 
On leaving the chair he was surrounded by friends who press- 
ed forward with cordial and eager congratulations, and some, 
though not many of the more magnanimous of his opponents, 
most of whom, however, silently left the chamber. 

The new President walked home with two or three of the 
gentlemen who lodged in the same house. At dinner he took 
his accustomed place at the bottom of the table, his new sta- 
tion, not eliciting from his democratic friends any new atten- 
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tion or courtesy. A gentleman from Baltimore, an invited 
guest, who accidentally sat next to him, asked permission to 
wish him joy, ‘‘I would advise you” answered Mr. Jefferson, 
smiling, “to follow my example on nuptial occasions, when I 
always tell the bridegroom I will wait till the end of the year 
before offering my congratulations.”” And this was the only 
and solitary instance of any notice taken of the event of the 
morning. 

His election to the second term of service was so unani- 
mous, so unopposeG, that it seemed less like a new election, 
than a matter of course, a looked for continuity in office; it 
excited none of the interest and attention new elections cre- 
ate, and passed so quietly, as scarcely to be noticed, being 
marked by little ceremony or display. In the language of 
that day, he came into office on the full tide of popularity ; a 
tide that never ebbed during his whole term of office, but 
which, with a swollen flood and increased force carried him 
triumphantly back to the peaceful and happy haven of do- 
mestic life. Nor even then did it ebb. His popularity did 
not arise from his possession of power or patronage, but flow- 
ing from his talents, his virtues, his patriotism, of which added 
proofs were given with every added year, it increased in power 
as he increased in length of days. 

Those days are finished. His mortal remains are moulder- 
ing back into their parent dust: but his talents, his virtues, 
his patriotism, still live embodied in his works, embalmed in 
history. 

The spirit which governed the councils over which he pre~ 
sided, still governs public opinion, and with an augmenting 
influence will continue to govern republican America so long 
as the maxims of his wisdom shall flow through the channel 
of a free press into the minds of free men. And the full tide 
of popularity, which brought him into power, with an increas- 
ing impetus shall carry his memory into ages yet unborn. 

Washington City. 
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Poem. 


LInEs. 


Written after returning from a Party. 


No! it is not for wasted days I pine, 

Nor for my slandered youth’s long banishment, 
Nor for the wand of fame, so coldly mine, 
~ Jt seemeth but a thorn in malice rent 
From its right root to wound my heart’s content : 
My foes I scorn and tread on—but my woe 
Is the cold hollowness of friends to know. 


To seek for sympathy, yet see it lie 

Too lowto purchase but with golden dust— 
In aching loneliness of heart to sigh? 

Even for the comforter it dare not trust— 

For though it knows the bane, the tired heart must 
Gasp for some nectar drop—ah, who can guess 
Famine more dire in life’s long wilderness! 


Had I but pearls of price—did golden piles 
Of hoarded wealth swell in my treasury, 
Easy I‘d win the fawning flatterer’s smiles, 
And bend the sturdiest Stoic’s iron knee— 
For gold alone buys this world’s courtesy. 
I grieve not that my gold could buy their grace 
But that a man honit need a toy so base. 


Yet if ye keep aloof—if ye forego 

The world, and all the trammels set aside, 
Though ’tis her joy ungratefully to throw 

Scorn on her slaves, her vassals to deride, 

She will from pole to pole, through time and tide, 
Still follow you with persecuting spell, 
And by her whispers foul, make earth a hell. 


Oh! for an island in the boundless deep! 
Where rumor of that world might never come, 
Oh! for a cave where weltering waves might keep 
Eternal music—round which night winds roam, 
Mixing incessant— with the surging foam: 
Here might I rest and smile—in liberty 
Forgotten live, since I unwept must die. 
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I'd learn the music of all winds that are, 
The music of all waters; and the rude 
Flowers of this isle, although both wild and rare, 
Should be by me with sympathy endued ; 
I might be cheerful in that solitude ; 
And my tired heart, would feel as if a wing, 
Protected it with its o’ershadowing. 


But here exempt from human ties, my soul 
Lies in its dark and frozen mansion, dead ; 
My ear doth know no voice, and years shall roll 
Their suns unheeded o’er my fallen head, 
As the dim winter clouds in silence shed 


Their silver on the slumbering saint that lies ae 
Hid in the palace of eternal ice.* oe 
His is a glorious prison—for his seat : § 
Is curtained round by clouds from mortal sight ; 4 
The four winds sing his anthem, and his feet a 
Rest on a pavement all of crystal bright, 4 
Rubies, and amber, and rich crysolite, ag 
And rainbows gorgeous, in as shining dyes, te ag 
Mount from the floods to be his canopies. % 
His porch is of a thousand columns made, aS 
Each an eternal rock ; his proud roof swells 3 
Up to the sky, with silver heaps o’erlaid, " 
And the great mountains are his sentinels ; r 
But there in solitary pomp he dwells— a 
As cold mid joyless splendor is the doom J 
Of him whose mouldering heart is but a tomb. ‘8 
And now, O God! e’en let my wish once more, Ff 
Ere this lay cease, be to thy love confessed— Fi 
Grant me to vegetate on some wild shore ; ‘sf 
Since I cannot be happy, as the best a 
1 e’er can hope to be, let my own breast Bay 
Be to itself its sole companion—there Bs” 
Be housed, at least from that dire thought despair. mre 
CONGREVE, 
*A collossal figure is still seen at an elevation of 5000 feet in one of the most su- een ; 
perb and inaccessible mountains of Switzerland. ia 
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AMBITION. 


The Clergyman’s Story. 


The ambition to excel in virtue is the only ambition that can always be 
safely indulged. 


‘‘AmBiTIon,” said the Rev. Mr. ***** laying down his pen, 
and adjusting himself with the air of a man about entering on 
the discussion of a favorite and well digested topic, ‘‘ambition or 
the love of excelling is an inherent passion of our nature, nor 
would I by any means wish it to be eradicated. It incites to no- 
ble actions, impels to generous sacrifices, and nerves us to sustain 
unmerited sufferings : it acts on the mind like the electric fluid 
on the atmosphere, agitating to purify ; and though the fury of 
the one and the flashes of the other may sometimes deal de- 
struction around, yet without their life imparting influence, 
the air would be pestilence, and man a brute, 

There is, however, a restlessness in human thought, a‘dis - 
gust of long continued attention to one object, or one design, 
which, by diverting men from their original purposes, or di- 
recting their powers to a variety of pursuits, usually prevents 
them from obtaining eminence in any. Neither, in the pre- 
sent condition of the world, is this vascillating temper to be 
much regretted. Few would attain the high pinnacle of fame 
without losing, in the giddiness caused by their elevation, all 
just perception of sober realities; and few would grasp the 
gold they are anxiously wishing to obtain, without feeling its 
weight pressing them down to deeper and still deeper com- 
munion with the vilest things of earth ; and fewer would wield 
the sceptre of power without employing it to oppress or destroy. 

But mischievous though the emulating principle may be, 
when concentrated, it is to its action when diffused, we are in- 
debted for the elegances and luxuries, the arts and ornaments 
of civilized and polished society. As the gentle shower that 
kisses to brighter life the springing grass and opening buds, 
and the tremendous water spout, which, bursting in mid air 
deluges and devastates the devoted spot on which it falls, are 
both exhalations from the same ocean. 
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I would not, therefore, endeavor so much to repress ambi- 
tion, as to direct it to noble and attainable objects; but one 
truth must never be forgotten: happiness is not necessarily 
dependant on external circumstances ; neither does it always 
follow in the train of the successful: yet this is the opinion 
the young are prone to cherish. They see before them the 
sunny hills of prosperity, and the sparkling waters of pleasure ; 
and to bask in the brightness of the one, and fill their cup 
from the fountains of the other, is all of heaven to which they 
aspire. ‘They think little of the dangers and difficulties to be 
encountered and overcome before they can enjoy the objects 
of their wishes—still less do they calculate on their own 
change of feeling :—how should they know that the scenes 
which delight at sixteen will disgust at sixty, that the fascina- 
tion of the world is its novelty, and that “vanity” is the only 
inscription on the things of earth which they will never find 
obliterated ? 

Perhaps some incidents which once fell under my own ob- 
servation, may serve more fully to illustrate my sentiments, 
and convince you that the successes of the ambitious are not 
to be estimated as felicity ; and that we should never give free 
scope to our aspiring wishes, except their indulgence is sanc- 
tioned by reason, virtue and duty. 

The parish where I first officiated was inhabited by people 
of simple manners and pious feelings. Engaged almost exclu- 
sively in the primitive occupation of agriculture, they were 
industrious from choice and prudent from habit ; - and lived in 
happy ignorance of the splendid cares, the heartless gaieties, 
the glare, bustle, and ostentation of a flattering but delusive 
world. ‘The aspect of the scenery harmonized well with the 
spirit of the inhabitants. There was an air of calm repose, of 
sober tranquility pervading the little village and its thinly set- 
tled environs, which seemed to mark it for the abode of peace 
and humility. .Yet ambition was there. William Norton 
had been born and reared in that secluded place, and had al- 
ways earned his bread by his own labor: but he meditated 
schemes as daring, and cherished hopes as ardent as ever en- 
tered the heart of the proud patriot or prouder hero—and yet 
his dreams of future greatness were not the ebullitions of a 
vain mind. He had ‘yeally a most excellent understanding, 
except that the romantic would sometimes predominate over 


the reasonable—and had improved every opportunity of culti- 
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vating his talents, till his acquirements, although they did not 
render him fastidious, showed him his associates were his in- 
feriors, and then he panted for an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself among those who were qualified to appreciate 
genius, and liberal to reward merit. He felt he had strength 
for the race, but his path was so hedged around he could find 
no goal from which to start. 

I had travelled much, had studied books and men, and 
was willing to communicate my knowledge. My society and 
friendship were consequently sought with eagerness by young 
Norton. I was pleased with his noble countenance, and frank 
though unpolished manners, and finding the integrity of his heart 
corresponded with the richness of his genius to make his char- 
acter as amiable as it was interesting. 1 cheerfully contribut- 
ed my aid to perfect, in some degree, his hitherto neglected 
education. How his dark eye would flash when a new idea, or 
fact, or illustration burst on his mind! It was like the break- 
ing forth of the morning sun over a rich landscape that has 
long laid in shadow. 

But man’s desires outrun his wants, and every sip from 
the fountain of knowledge increases his thirst for a more copi- 
ous draught. Though | labored constantly and faithfully to 
impress on the mind and heart of William the little intrinsic 
value of all worldly distinctions or acquirements, that their 
worth was but the dross of the furnace, when compared with 
the loveliness of that piety which all might practice, and to 
the rewards of which even the lowliest might aspire, yet I 
found his ardor for an opportunity of distinguishing himself 
was often too impetuous for his temper to control, and he 
would then accuse fate of cruelty in thus mismatching his 
mind and station and declare in being condemned to obscuri- 
ty, he was forever doomed to unhappiness. 

Perhaps you wonder he did not make some effort to com- 
pass his desires ; that he did not, like the knights of yore, set 
out in search of adventures. He well knew that the excel- 
lent institutions of our country offer to merit, talents and per- 
severence, every chance of success. But William Norton was 
bound by chains that have fettered conquerors, and can we 
wonder a young man of twenty-two should have found them 
inextricable? He loved—and the lady of his heart was wholly 
dependant on him for protection and support. 
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He would have left his home, and foregone the society of 
his friends, and endured the buffets of the world ; but he never 
could whisper to Catherine Cummings—‘“I must leave you.” 
Neither did I while gazing on the face of this sweet girl, 
wonder at his irresolution. She was as beautiful a creature 
as ever was born to die ; one of those bright visions which I 
have thought were sometimes permitted to be seen on earth, 
that we might form some idea of the perfections of the celes- 
tial inhabitants. Such women will remind us of angels, and 
to address them as such, can hardly be wrong. Catharine was 
anorphan. Her father had moved in the first circles, and 
been a man of large possessions. But misfortunes overtook 
him, and he became a bankrupt. His wife, whose patient ex- 
ample would have supported him, died of a fever, and he was 
left with no comforter but Catharine. He then removed to 
our village, where a widowed sister of his resided and lived 
in seclusion. But his disappointments preyed on his mind ; 
he fell sick, and William Norton, with all the ardor of youth- 
ful benevolence, tendered him his ready assistance. Yet I 
will not praise him too highly ; his kindnesses were not en- 
tirely disinterested. Catharine watched beside her father’s bed, 
and William’s eyes frequently wandered from the pallid face 
of the patient, to fasten on the blooming cheek of the young 
nurse. The sick father doubtless observed this, and thought 
it best to sanction a union which would ensure to his beloved 
child a competency and an amiable protector when he should 
be no more. The last morning of his life he called William 
to his bedside, and taking his hand said—‘I am dying, my 
young friend, and I die willingly ;—there is but one pang.—’ 
The youth pressed his hand—‘You have a kind heart,’ con- 
tinued the invalid,—‘Catharine will want friends.’ 

‘Not while I live,’ cried William, impetuously—‘O! if 

ou would but consent she should be mine.’— 

‘I will, I do’ said the feeble man. ‘We might once have 
had prouder pretensions—but the opinion of the world no 
longer deceives me. You are rich in the endowments of the 
heart, and virtue is the precious inheritance, the distinction 
men ought most to covet. I need not tell you to love my 
poor girl—you do that already—but you must cherish her 
with scrupulous tenderness. She is the child of love, and 
during my reverses, my most anxious care’ has been to save 
her from feeling their pressure. Perhaps I have not done 
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wisely in this. ‘Trials and privations might have taught her 
to estimate more truly the general condition of humanity.— 
But yet her disposition is so amiable, I think she will easily 
accommodate herself to your rural mode of life, and be happy. 
Pray call her, that I may give you her hand and bless you 
both before I die.’ 

I was present during this conversation, and immediately 
obeyed his request ; but before his daughter entered his apart- 
ment he had fainted ; and although he partially revived, and 
continued several hours, he never spake again. When he was 
gone William beckoned me aside—‘You have heard,’ said 
he, ‘the solemn trust Mr. Cummings reposed in me ;—but do 
not mention it. Catharine must not know itat present. Let 
me first win her heart. I would not have her marry me from 
a sense of duty.’ 

Catharine wept bitterly over her father :—but hers was nat- 
urally a joyous spirit: the whole creation seemed her friend. 
And when she could be persuaded to go out and walk in the 
meadows and green woods, the flowers and birds soon drew 
her attention from her own sorrows—she rejoiced in the hap- 
piness she witnessed, and her smiles were again, by the smiles 
of nature, called forth. Methinks I see her now, just as she 
looked when holding the arm of William, she came to make 
her accustomed weekly visit. Her manner was so animated, 
and she conversed with so much fluency, that it was with dif- 
ficulty my sober ideas could keep pace with the rapidity of 
hers, or that I could answer her various, though sometimes 
whimsical questions, while, with a countenance radiant with 
sweetness and intelligence, she would flit around my little 
garden like a fairy. William sometimes descanted on the 
properties of plants, and the beauties of flowers, but his eyes 
always followed Catharine. 

It was soon reported through our neighborhood that they 
were engaged ; nor did any appear to envy them the happi- 
ness which all acknowledged they deserved. Yet the mind 
of William was not entirely satisfied. I saw him one evening— | 
he was leaning against a tree, and apparently lost in deep 
thought. ‘There was a contraction of the brow and an anx- 
ious expression in the eye which indicated his meditations 
were not of the most pleasurable kind.—‘I have been looking 
in Plutarch’s lives to day,’ said he, ‘and I was thinking how 


rid drowsy adventures would compare with those of his active 
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I replied witha quotation from the great moral poet— 


‘¢Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.”’ 


‘I know it, I know it;’ he answered, ‘but I do wish heaven 
had appointed me a more glorious part to act.’ 

‘But do you my young friend,’ said I, ‘sufficiently discrim- 
inate between the splendid and the useful, and would you, 
were it in your power, barter peace for greatness? The ea- 
gle builds on the loftiest rocks and looks proudly in the eye 
of the sun, but no note of joy ever issued from his heart: the 
linnet perches on the lowly shrub, yet her song tells you she 
is happy.’ 

He sighed and I pursued my walk. 

The next morning I passed by his farm. He was whistling 
after his plough, and the smile with which he returned my 
greeting was the best commentary on the innocence and cheer- 
fulness of his employment. 

‘You are emulating Cincinnatus,’ said I. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘and I have determined for the future to 
follow his example in the only particular in which I can imi- 
tate it.’ 

‘But last evening—’ 

‘Last evening,’ returned he hastily, ‘I had almost determin- 
ed differently ; but 1 called on Catharine in my way home.— 
The world you know, sir, has been lost for a woman, and why 
should I blush to acknowledge that for a woman I loose seeing 
the world.’ 

It was several weeks before we met again. I supposed him 
busy preparing for his marriage, and therefore excused his ab- 
sence. One morning he abruptly entered my study. I thought 
he had come to invite me to his wedding, yet his pale and ag- 
itated countenance contradicted the idea. 

‘Shall I give you joy,’ said I. 

‘No:’ he replied, ‘joy was never meant for me; but give 
me your blessing, and that shall comfort me when ina strange 
land, I lay down my head without a friend.” 

He then informed me that Catharine had dismissed him.— 
‘I have,’ said he ‘for some time thought her reception cold, 
neither could I prevail with her to agree ona day for our union ; 
but not till yesterday did I learn the reason. Judge of my as- 
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tonishment, my indignation, when she deliberately told me 
she could not marry me at all. It seems an old sybil, in 
whose predictions she places implicit confidence, has promis- 
ed her a rich merchant for a husband, and so she no longer 
thinks the poor farmer worthy her notice.’ 

Here his agitation became so violent it was with difficulty 
he could command his voice. I suggested every argument I 
could collect to calm and comfort him. I reminded him of 
the eagerness he had always expressed to go abroad in the 
world—that he was now at liberty, and that his disappoint- 
ment, grievous as it must be, did not give him the sorrow he 
must at some hour have felt had he broken his faith to Cath- 
arine. I urged him to rouse his fortitude, and show himself 
a man, adding that the truly wise displayed their superiority 
by improving opportunities while the weak were bewailing 
misfortunes. At length he became more composed, and tak- 
ing from his pocket-book the money for which he had sold 
his farm, after reserving fifty dollars, he presented the remain- 
der to me saying—‘I confide this to your care, and whenever 
Catharine needs, let it all be appropriated for her. I have 
not’ (he spake rapidly,) ‘forgotten the promise I made her 
dying father to protect her. Her cruelty cannot cancel that 

romise ; but never let her know her benefactor.’ 

I admired his generosity and the delicacy of his feelings, 
but I could not allow him thus to go forth destitute into the 
selfish world : and I insisted that he should take the greatest 
share of the money, promising that I would myself provide 
amply for Catharine. After many entreaties on my part he 
consented to take half of the eight hundred dollars, which was 
the sum his farm had been sold for; then embracing me, and 
forcing a smile, while the tears stood in his dark eye, he bade 
me not expect to see him again till he could return rich and 
honorable—and he departed. 

The more I reflected on the matter the more inexplicable 
appeared to me the conduct of Catharine ; nor could I recon- 
cile her levity with any trait I had ever observed in her con- 
duct. It must, I thought, be the effect of that caprice which 
women are said to indulge, though I never before witnessed 
such a heartless display, and I felt it my duty to admonish 
her. This I determined to do from the pulpit, as I have al- 
ways found the guilty conscience most susceptible of reproof, 
when left to make its own application. On the following 
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Sabbath when I had entered the desk, my eye involuntarily 
sought the seat of Catharine. She was there ; but the dejec- 
tion of her countenance seemed to claim sympathy rather than 
deserve severity. I preached, nevertheless, as I had intended ; 
and her downcast eye, and pale cheek assured me she felt the 
truth of my remarks. Poor girl! thought I, as I walked slow- 
ly home, you will pay dearly for your coquetry—already you 
lament the departure of William, and well you may, for the 
loss of such a friend is not easily repaired. 

Some particular business made it necessary I should leave 
my parish fora few months. Iwas detained beyond my ex- 
pectations and did not reach home till the following spring ; 
almost my first enquiry was for Catharine. I should have 
stated that before my journey I deposited the money left by 
William in the hands of a trusty person, and gave him direc- 
tions to watch over Catharine, but still I had felt very anx- 
ious for her, and my feelings seemed prophetic; I was soon 
told she was dying. Dying! my heart grew sick at the word, 
and I could only utter exclamations. My informant added 
that she had been drooping ever since the departure of Wil- 
liam, and it was thought her disorder was a broken heart. 

Catharine heard of my return, and the next morning sent 
for me to visit her. I went—O, the change grief and sick- 
ness will produce on the young and beautiful! But to see 
this in its most impressive form we must see it at once.— 
While watching the gradual decay ofa friend, we become in- 
sensibly habituated to the ravages of disease. But go to the 
bedside of the pale emaciated victim of death, whom but a 
few short months before you left in the glow of health and 
loveliness. There read how transitory are the promises of 
earti—how vain the expectations of man! Catharine extend- 
ed her hand. Did you ever press the cold, clammy hand of 
a dying person? If you never did, you know not the painful 
shudder it causes ; the chill when your own warm blood seems 
congealing in your veins. She smiled on me, and I wept over 
her. At length she asked me to pray. 

‘And for what shall I petition?’ said I. 

‘That God will pardon my sins and receive my spirit—and’ 
a slight glow overspread her thin cheek, ‘and that he will guard 
and bless William.’ 

‘You have not then forgotten him.’ 
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‘Forgotten him !’ she repeated, ‘O, no, no !’—and she spoke 
with an energy that startled me. But [ cannot repeat all our 
conversation. Suffice it to say that her rejection of William 
proceeded from the fear that his ambition would never allow 
him to be happy in domestic life, and that he would, should 
they marry, in a short time repent his connection. He had 
repeatedly told her nothing but her love could have reconcil- 
ed him to the thought of spending his life in seclusion. ‘The 
eye and heart of a true lover is vigilant. She had detected 
the cause of his secret repinings, and in the first burst of dis- 
appointed feeling, that she could not engross his whole soul, 
she determined to set him entirely at liberty. ‘To avoid ex- 
postulation, she adopted the artifice of impressing him with 
the idea of her indifference and selfishness. The expe- 
dient succeeded too well ; and William, who would have sac- 
rificed his life for her felicity, when he thought she had been 
trifling with his affections, left her without a complaint or so- 
licitation. 

But when she found he had actually gone from the coun- 
try, without indicating any intention of returning, her tender- 
ness revived, and bitterly she repented the rash experiment 
which had thus sent him forth into the world, where he would 
most probably be unfortunate, and if he loved her as he pro- 
fessed, unhappy. Remorse and regret preyed upon her 
mind. She was companionless and friendless, and the insid- 
ious consumption, that always seems watching to attack 
the young and lovely, soon withered the hopes of her once 
gay and happy heart. She gave me a packet to be de- 
livered to William if he ever returned, and then, as she seem- 
ed nearly exhausted, I took my leave. I never saw her more. 
She died that night, and was laid in the still grave. The 
dead are soon forgotten, especially when, like poor Catharine, 
they leave no near friend or dear relative to repeat their name 
and sigh over their loss. 

It was nearly nine years after this, when one evening, as I 
sat alone in my study, the image of that sweet girl, and the 
incidents of her brief life seemed at once to rise before me. I 
knew not then, nor can I now account for that peculiar train 
of thought being at that particular time awakened. I had not 
heard her name for years; strangers occupied the house 
where she had once dwelt; she had been nothing to me ex- 
cept a fair and interesting woman, who had fallen a victim to 
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mistaken sentiments and false reasoning. Still her idea haunt- 
ed me. [I tried to banish it, and had just taken my Bible, an 
invariable practice when I wished to turn my thoughts from 
things of earth, as a domestic entered to say a stranger 
wished tosee me. I bade him enter, and knew him at the 
first glance. It was William Norton. It might be, that think- 
ing of Catharine made me more easily recognize her lover ; for 
none of his other friends recollected him thus at once. He 
was elegantly attired, and his air and manner showed the pros- 
perous and proud man; yet there was a restlessness in his eye 
which betrayed internal agitation, and | knew that whatever 
he had gained, peace was not his. 

‘You have been successful,’ said [, while he was embracing 
me with the joy of a son on being restored to his father.— 
‘Yes’ he replied, in a gratified, almost exulting tone, ‘yes, even 
beyond my dreams that you called so romantic.’ 

‘And have you found fortune and happiness to be the same ? 
and do you still think the world an Eden ?’ 

He laid his hand on mine, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance, where sorrow, contempt and indignation seemed strug - 
gling for mastery, told me better than his words the feelings 
of his soul. He had traveled in Europe and Asia—had visit- 
ed many cities, and seen much of human grandeur and hu- 
man wretchedness. He had also surmounted, with more than 
usual success, the dangers and obstacles which beset the un- 
protected adventurer ; and he had returned rich in gold, and 
in the experience which gold cannot purchase: yet felicity, 
like the horizon, seemed distant asever. All he had coveted 
he had obtained ; but the consequences he had anticipated he 
found did not follow. 

‘But still I flatter myself with obtaining happiness,’ said he. 
‘J intend relinquishing my ambitious plans, and settling here 
in my own village.’ A crimson flush overspread his features, 
and his eye seemed searching my heart. I knew his thoughts, 
but what could I say ? 

‘Catharine— he at length articulated in a faltering tone. 

‘Is in heaven,’ I replied. 

‘Is she dead ?’ he exclaimed, starting from his seat. I con- 
firmed it. He sat down and covered his face with his hands. 
But when he learned the particulars of her fate, and read the 
packet she had left, in which she confessed her fond and faith- 
ful love, and revealed the motives which had induced her to 
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dismiss him, I thought his reason would have given way to 


his burst of anguish. ‘i 
‘Ambition,’ he would say, ‘it is my wicked ambition has un- 


done me.’ 

-He no longer thought of living in retirement. The bustle 
of the world was necessary to prevent the intrusion of thought, 
and dissipate the images of memory. He is now one of the 
most eminent men in the city of Boston, living in magnificence, 
enjoying the flattery, and exciting the admiration of the world : 
yet he has more than once confessed to me that he regretted 
the hour when he left his farm; and that he was convinced 


greatness did not insure happiness, nor riches bring content.’ 


Tue Moruer’s Apiev. 


I knew I loved thee well, my boy, 

I felt I loved thee dearly ; 

And each kind word and deed of mine 
Was spoke and done sincerely. 


If thou hadst faults, I saw them not— 
It was affection’s blindness— 

And aye I watched thee with an eye 
Of unreposing kindness. 


I loved thee well, my generous boy, 
And could not bear to grieve thee ; 

But ne’er I dreamed how much I loved, 
Till 1 was called to leave thee. 


I thought to shed some mournful tears, 
And feel a thrill of sorrow— 

Then calinly wait for thy return, 

As it were but to-morrow. 


I could not shed one tear for thee, 
My son, when we were parted, 
Nor speak a word of tenderness, 
For I was broken-hearted. 
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And now I think I see thee still, 
As then I saw thee only, 

When rapidly our foaming steeds 
Passed on and left thee lonely. 


Reclined against that column high, 
As thou wert then, thou seemest, 
And fancy brings thee to me oft 
As aye, I know, thou deemest. 


Thou watchest still our parting steps, 
Far, far away receding ; 

The tears are in those beaming eyes, 
And that young heart is bleeding. 


Oh, weep not thou, my gentle boy, 
Thy Saviour still is near thee ; 
Send up to him thy earnest prayer, 
That he may look and cheer thee. 


Farewell to thee, farewell to thee, 
Thou hast my heart’s affection, 

I know good angels watch thee, love, 
And sure is their protection. 


Oh, be thou happy still, my boy, 
May trouble grieve thee never, 
Thou wilt not know that I am sad 
And weary for thee, ever. 


But walk thou in the holy way 
That only leads to heaven ; 

There are no partings in that land, 
And no kind hearts are riven. 


Immortal science leads thee on, 
And sheds her pure light o’er thee ; 
I see thy course, my gifted son, 
And there is fame before thee. 


I live without thy grateful smile, 

I may not now caress thee, 

But hour by hour I raise my prayer 
‘That God may ever bless thee. 


EvERALLIN. 
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Vituace Sxetcue_s, No. 2. 
Our Parish Sexton. 


One of the most remarkable personages in our village, is 
Mr. Eliab Knowles, the sexton. A good, unpretending old 
man, of strict religious principles and generous temper. When 
I first saw him, he seemed to be about sixty years of age, and 
although that was, at least, fifteen years since, he retains very 
nearly the same look at present. A ruddy sort of peach- 
bloom complexion ; brow and cheeks almost without a furrow ; 
his long, silvery locks, braided and bound into a slender and 
inflexible cue, and finished with a double bow of wide black 
ribbon. A most important affair was that cue. When ‘“un- 
cle Eliab,” (as all the parish called him,) preceded the good 
pastor up the broad aisle to open the pulpit door, (he was, as 
the sexton always said, the best minister in the world, and 
therefore he delighted to honor him) then the before described 
respectable cue stood erect on his head, to the very great 
marvel of the whole congregation. It was the opinion of 
many, that the cue participated in the happiness of the good 
man’s heart, and rose upright in token of its pleasure ; in 
proof of which assumption, they alleged that ‘“‘ whenever he 
went before a dull or indifferent preacher, the cue invaria- 
bly fell supine and listless upon his collar.” Others imagin- 
ed they had discovered for it a natural cause, and these last 
insisted that ‘‘ whenever he preceded our minister up to the 
pulpit, he always, in his great zeal, thrust his head considera- 
bly forward, and in his humility, he turned his face down- 
wards, so that, the appendage being about half way between 
his neck and the top of his head, having a slight tendency to 
curve upwards, and being also inflexible, it was naturally 


-brought into a perpendicular with the floor of the church ; 


but when he walked before a dull preacher, whom he consid- 
ered little superior to himself, he stepped carelessly on, with 
his head raised, and the cue, in consequence, hung down.” 
To this last assumption I cannot but strongly incline, having 
always a hearty antipathy for the marvelous. 

In a large city, this affair might not have been so much 
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talked of, but in the country, where we have so few exciting 
causes, those of us who have had but slender advantages of 
education, and care but little for reading, are glad of almost 
any rational and innocent topic of conversation. Mr. Knowles, 
as has been remarked, was usually styled ‘‘uncle Eliab.”” The 
title was entirely gratuitous, for he had not a nephew or niece 
in the world. It merely indicated the familiar regard which 
all the parish felt for him. | 

Uncle Eliab was an honest man, so strictly punctilous, even 
to his own injury, that the proverb, ‘‘ honest as uncle Eliab,”’ 
came as naturally to the mind as the more ancient ones, “ tall 
as Goliath,”’ or, ‘‘old as Methusalah.”’ 

And he was kind-hearted, also. ‘T'wo little orphans he had 
taken from the poor-house, and brought up in his own dwell- 
ing, under the superintendence of his maiden aunt, who was 
a few years older than himself. All the parish knew of her 
was, ‘‘ that she was a very neat, plain, silent woman, who was 
too infirm to attend church, or make visits.” 

The girls, Patty Bird, and Caroline Snow, grew up, slender 
and delicate as lilies. Uncle Eliab was very proud of his two 
snow-birds, as he called them. He gave them neat dresses, 
and sent them to the best schools, so that, in process of time, 
they were admitted to our first circles. Uncle Eliab always 
attended church, unless there was so furious a storm that his 
horse refused to carry him thither. Duly you might see bim, 
on the Sabbath, riding, with one of the girls behind him, to- 
wards the mile-stone, where the eldest, who had walked on 
before them, waited to take her sister’s place. 

Uncle Eliab always said that “if he did not finally be- 
lieve he should sometime have a wife and children, he would 
not work another day.”’ But he has never married, although, 
no doubt, he might have been ere this. ‘There are many ex- 
cellent unmarried ladies in our parish, and as he was a man 
of known goodness and honesty, the owner of a large, hand- 
some house and productive farm, (he did not accept the office 
of sexton, for the sake of its emolument, but on account of 
the honor) some one of them would have been disposed to 
smile on him had he made many advances. But he never 
did, unless it was to some young lady who was already en- 
gaged. No sooner did uncle Eliab hear that a young lady 
was about to be married, than he was perfectly astonished ; 
he did not believe it. He knew she liked himself better. He 
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had always intended to offer her his hand, and he would go 
and offer it to her now, and stop the mouths of people.”” And 
so, indeed, he would, to the great annoyance of the lady, and 
the amusement, or sometimes vexation, of her beau. After 
several rejections, however, he concluded to leave the ladies — 
to themselves, until he should discover “the right one,”’ 
whom, thus far, he has not found. 

Yet, although uncle Eliab considers his celibacy as so un- 
toward a circumstance, it may not be so in reality. 

The presence of a young wife might gladden his fireside 
for a little while, but she would soon tire of his odd ways, 
and he surely would not give them up to please her. And 
how provoking it would be to his venerable aunt, whom he 
loves much better than he would a stranger, to be put out of 
her place by a thoughtless young flirt, who might not under- 
stand nor respect her virtues ; (they are, to be sure, virtues 
of an age that is nearly gone by.) And then to have his 
nicely sanded floor over-run by a troop of lawless boys and 

irls—lI say lawless, because the old gentleman would never 
ave the patience to govern them. No, he is probably much 
happier while he remains unmarried, and so are the inmates 


of his house. ous 


Nieut Briowine Cerevs.* 


——*‘the flower that blooms at dead of night 
When its vestal sisters sleep.” 


Mrs. Smith. 


Strange flower! oh, beautifully strange ! 
Why in the lonely night, 

And to the quiet, watching stars, 
Spread’st thou thy petals white ? 


And why to the pure northern ray, 
Those mystic leaves unfold ? 

Oh! there’s a glory in thee, flower !. 

A mystery—untold. 


*For description of ‘‘Cactus Grandiflorus” see the ‘‘Botanist,” page 221, &c. 
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—There is sleep among the flowers, 
The folded leaves all rest— 

Child, butterfly, and bee are hushed— 
The wood-bird ’s in its nest. 


Thou wak’st alone, of earth’s bright things— 
A silent watch is thine— 

Off’ring thy incense—“votive gift !” 
Unto night’s starry shrine. 


Morn glows—and thou art gone for aye, 
As bow of summer cloud ; 

Like thy sister flower of Araby* 
Thou unto “death hast bowed.” 


Once flow’ring !—wilt thou never more 
Give thy pale beauty back ? 

Oh canst thou not thy fragance pour 
Upon the sunbeams’ track ? 


Thou flower of summer’s starlit night, 
When whispering farewell, 

Bear’st thou a hope from changeful world, 

Mid brighter things to dwell ? 


Thou hast unsealed my thoughts’ deep fount, 
My hope as thine shall be, 
And my heart’s incense I will breathe 
To Heaven, bright flower, with thee! 
ANNE. 
July. 


CuarprTrer or 


Wuite we are surrounded by so many societies for the 
diffusion of knowledge ; so many seminaries for its communi- 
cation ; and so many institutions in which it is exhibited, we 
can form no definite idea of the real state of the world at 
large, in the matter of information. Under our circumstan- 
ces, if we are closet men, it is amazingly easy to conceive the 


*Gum Cestus of Arabia—which sheds its flowers as soon as they are blown, 
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project of universal intellectual cultivation; of elevating the 
common standard of knowledge to any required height. But 
he who leaves his books and his speculations for the purpose 
of travel, and goes out into the mass of society ; or more es- 
pecially, he who is by some accident confined for a season in 
some country village, after having been accustomed to the 
higher classes of society in a city, may learn how vast is the 
distance between speculation and action, fancy and fact, on 
this subject. He who is thus brought into contact with the 
poorly educated part of our community, by which I mean 
those who never have devoted much time to mental culture, 
nor enjoyed prolonged opportunities of acquiring information, 
will be surprised to find how many superstitious, and false, and 
odd notions of a former age, are yet retained with all their 
ancient strength of faith, and will feel himself carried back to 
the days of yore, when the press had not yet carried to every 
man’s door the fruits of the strongest and most highly enlight- 
ened minds. I have often been both amused and surprised 
at the discovery of these relics of a darker period, which have 
baffled the scrutiny of that spirit of inquiry which is now bring- 
ing all things to the blazing light of investigation, and still lurk 
in many a bosom with a power of exciting emotion and direct- 
ing action truly wonderful. And of some of these curious 
fragments of the past, thus saved from the shipwreck of for- 
mer ignorance and folly, which are perhaps forgotten by all 
but their preservers, I now intend to speak ; hoping to share 
with others the same amusement which I have myself felt, 
and perhaps to assist in the removal of the long cherished and 
idol error from some who have by its display contributed to 
my mirth. The benevolence of my effort will, of course, be 
appreciated by both classes. 

here is a very absurd notion prevailing amongst many 
farmers in our land of agriculture, respecting the treatment of 
bees. These useful insects present to the observer so many 
wonderful phenomena, seem so far elevated above the com- 
mon insect tribe, and appear so wonderfully rational in all 
they do, that it is natural for us to regard them with an admi- 
ration which, when judgment slumbers a little, will be apt to 
lead us into absurdity. No man who has studied the civil 
constitution, the strange subordination, and singular habits of 
the bee-people, will be disposed by his study to doubt what- 
ever of the marvelous is told respecting them _It is not mat- 
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ter of, wonder, therefore, that bees, in all ages, have received 
more credit than they really deserve, for sagacity and intelli- 
gence. In the classic age of Virgil, they were called the 
children of flowers, by some: though that poet himself, in 
his admirable Georgics, has given us an account of their pro- 
duction from the body of a heifer, which had been destroyed 
by a combination of beating to death and suffocation, and then 
left under a covering of herbs and flowering vines to putrify, 
and generate bees in the process. Sundry other oddities 
were attributed to them by antiquity, such as clustering around 
the lips of infants, who were destined to greatness, as in the 
cases of Plato and John Chrysostom. 

But the notion of which I now speak, is, that when any 
member of the family dies, to which the bees belong, they 
demand a mourning badge to be hung around their hives, or 
else desert them forever. There is something highly touch- 
ing and beautiful in the fancy, and it seems almost sacrilege 
to deny it credence as fact :—That these wise little creatures 
who are so intelligent in all they do, and who labor so indus- 
triously for our sakes, collecting the treasured sweets of our 
gardens, should droop, and pine, and mourn at our death, and 
require from us the bestowment of those badges of grief which 
we ourselves assumed, is indeed a notion calculated to win so 
strongly upon our hearts, before our judgments can examine 
into its truth, that it is difficult to shake our faith in it, by the 
subsequent bestowing of experiment and observation. But 
facts are stubborn things—and we are obliged to yield to 
them. 

I could never ascertain what were the grounds of the opin- 
ion, or how it was supported, otherwise than thus,—that I 
have seen many who believed it correct, and whose practice 
corresponded with their creed so faithfully, that they would 
by no means fail of decorating the hives of their bees with 
the talismanic crape—no more fail of it, than of themselves 
donning mourning apparel on the decease of one of the family. 
Their faith was too firm to allow them courage to risk the ex- 
periment. Men do not like, at least our frugal farmers, the 
disciples of Franklin, do not like to make experiments which 
may draw on their purses, for the mere purpose of advancing 
truth or removing error. And so they will believe that their 
bees are as intelligent as themselves, and as tenacious of their 
dignity, and will, therefore, humor them by hanging their 
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hives in black, if one of the family die, although their shrewd- 
er neighbor, who keeps no bees, may laugh at their credulity. 
The notion is, however, a very innocent one, compared 
with some others which prevail. Some years ago, I was in 
the country with a little brother, spending with him his sum- 
mer vacation amongst the hills. He was as lively as a lark ; 
ever scrambling about over fences and among rocks, making 
the woods echo to his laugh, climbing the tallest trees, wading 
in all the wild brooks, in search of fun and pretty pebbles, 
and giving life to all about him. But the little fellow was 
one day taken sick, and as he was very much liked by the 
friends with whom we boarded, they were intent on applying 
all manner of remedies. It was finally settled that he must 
take an emetic, and sundry papers of domestic medicine, and 
bundles of dried herbs were forthwith produced. Amongst 
them, two large bundles of the black cherry bark, one of 
which was labelled ‘“‘scraped up,” and the other “scraped 
down.” ‘Give me the ‘ scraped up,’”’ said the head nurse : 
“that ts the puke.” ‘Well, nurse, what is the other?” 
‘¢ The other! why, physic, to be sure!”’ ‘What, is it not 
the same kind of bark?”’ ‘‘Yes: but that is ‘ scraped down ;’ 
and when you scrape the bark off the limb from the small 
end down towards the big end, it makes it operate as a cathar- 
A i tic ; and when you scrape it up from the large towards the 
H little end, it operates as an emetic.”” I could not help smil- 
th ing at her absurdity, and she was provoked by my scepticism. 
he No wonder that she was. I have since learned that it will 
not answer to doubt an old woman’s nostrums. Sooner ques- 
tion her honesty than her specific. ‘And hasn’t your college 
larnin taught you such a simple thing as that? I guess they 
don’t know every thing in college!” I could not answer so 
i, conclusive an argumentum ad hominem, and therefore left her 
i faith unattacked, taking particular care to prevent any black 
i cherry bark, ‘‘ scraped up” or “scraped down,” from com- 
it ing near my little David, and to send directly for a physician. 
Y It was, alas, in vain. The hour had come, in the allotments 
iif of Providence, when he was to bid us all his last farewell ; 
t ' when his bright eyes were to be quenched forever ; when that 
| Hi voice, whose tones were such sweet music and so dear, was 
| to be silenced in death, and the kind boy, whom all hearts 
| loved, who was the life of our domestic circle, of our ram- 
bles, and our sports, must leave us to mourn over perished 
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enjoyments and blighted hopes. Oh! David! David! thou 
hast left the world a blank to me; and may that day of meet- 
ing soon come, which shall place us side by side, inseparable, 
in heaven ! 

I could not, after his death, endure to think of the super- 
stitions of his nurse. Her grief was deep and real, and hon- 
est ; nor would I shock her excited sensibility by an assault 
upon her credulity. 

But what a notion! It would put old father Pliny to the 
blush, could he awake from his nap of centuries, and see how 
the world, in its old age, retains the ignorant belief of its 
youth ; how other equally silly whims have taken the place 
of those he recorded. He will not, however, awake. 

There is another notion prevalent in the sober old state of 
Pennsylvania, which is far more ludicrous, and which is so 
utterly inconsistent with the quiet, sober, staid character of 
the people of that state, that I could scarcely credit its exis- 
tence. I discovered it among them not long since, in an 
equestrian excursion through New-York and Pennsylvania, 
which I made in that season of the year when the farmers are 
casting their seed into the fruitful bosom of the earth. Iwas 
trotting easily along, one morning, when my ear was caught 
by the sound of distant and hearty laughter. I spurred for- 
ward my nag, to ascertain the cause of this merriment, whose 
boisterousness increased as I drew nearer. A short turn of 
the road brought me to the scene of action :—a beautiful level 
garden, in front ofa pleasant farm-house ; and in full view of the 
actors ; a family of eight or ten members, including two black 
servants. ‘They were gathered round some freshly moved 
earth, in a circle, and were all of them laughing at the top of 
their voices, and with all their strength. Not one of them 
smiled ; there was no look of fun on their faces; they looked 
as sober as though they were silent, but their mouths were 
wide open, and they were cachinnating in every variety of 
voice and tone. Haw! haw! haw! roared the fat old farmer, 
shaking his rotund stomach, like an Irish bog. Ha! ha! ha! 
cackled his equally fat and queachy dame, struggling between 
the asthma and her cackle—ha! hugh! ha! ha! hugh! 
hugh! ha! And he! he! he! chimed in the girls, and the 
servants. The effect was irresistibly comic ; It overset my 
gravity completely, and I was compelled to join in the tu- 
mult. Ha! ha! ha! said I, in a tone that would have cre- 
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ated an echo, if the ground had not been so flat. My intru- 
sion seemed to startle them a little, but they ceased not their 
employment for several minutes. And then I learned that it 
was their custom every year, when certain seeds were plant- 
ed in their garden, to assemble around the spot, and hasten its 

routing and growth by laughing: believing, as they did, 
that the more they laughed, and the louder, the sooner it 
would come up, and the thriftier would it flourish. Ye guar- 
dian genii of Quaker sobriety and Dutch phlegm, whence 
came this ludicrous belief, and this merry custom, amongst 
the people of this quiet and peaceful State? ‘The classic 
ranunculus sardonicus, which must be eaten before it produc- 
ed the sardonic grins, must bow before this Pennsylvanian 
seed, which is planted in laughter, and takes root according 
to the amount of cachinnation offered upon the earth above it, 
as a libation. I have forgotten what was the seed ; but the 
adventure can never escape from my memory. The whole 
family were in a perspiration, when they ceased their exer- 
cise ; and I can distinctly recollect with what satisfaction, at 
the reflection that the job was over, they all wiped their fa- 
ces, and marched out of the garden, leaving me to continue 
my ride and speculate on the infinite diversities of human fol- 
lies. 

To come nearer home in our next example ; there are, in 
our own city, and in the highest class of society, many indi- 
viduals who would now come forward and declare that a cer- 
tain troublesome species of cutaneous excrescences, to wit, 
warts, which have defied all applications, and have laughed 
to nought the whole pharmacopeia, have yielded at last with- 
out resistance to the necromantic touch of a tin-plate worker ! 
Dr. Warren has assured us so frequently of the singular power 
which strong faith in the patient possesses, in giving simple 
applications prodigious efficacy, that we cannot wonder to see 
a wart fade away before it. But it is certainly surprising that 
such faith can spring up without foundation, in any one,—and 
that the first pretensions of an empiric should create confi- 


‘dence. Not that I would call this Doctor of warts an empiric. 


By no means. He makes no pretensions; boasts not of his 
ee ; and what is far more likely to awake our regard for 

im, he charges nothing for his assistance. I intend making 
a call on him myself, very soon, to test his skill. But, leav- 
ing him out of the question, the almost miracles which are 
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wrought on invalids by fixing their confidence in the skill of their 
physician, or in the efficacy of a medicine, are every day ex- 
citing my astonishment at the wonderful ‘sympathy between 
this earthly body and the divine spark which animates it. 
While metaphysicians puzzle themselves to trace the chain 
which binds together sensation and perception ; which unites 
the effect of objects upon the organs of sense, with the effect 
produced on the mind by the report of those organs, | may 
feel justified in endeavoring to fathom the mystery of the mind’s 
action upon the clay tabernacle which it inhabits; in inquiring 
how it is that an idea, or an emotion, can affect the nerves or 
the muscles. However, I will not now enter into the inves- 
tigation. ‘The earliest discoveries which I may make on the 
subject, I promise forthwith to give to the public. 

he next queer notion which I shall mention, is identified 
in my recollection with a queer couple, with whom it perhaps 
originated, but with whom it was by nomeans confined. ‘They 
were two venerable old maidens, who were rich, and proud, 
as their neighbors imagined ; reserved in their manners, se- 
lect in their intercourse, and of course not very popular. But 
those who knew them well, said that a family pride, which is 
very respectable, and minds more highly cultivated than those 
around them, were their only faults. ‘They were specimens 
of that class, small but select as it is, which consists of those 
who have sacrificed all the pleasures of wedded life, at the 
shrine of family pride—having refused countless offers, be- 
cause they never had one good enough forthem. As to their 
mental cultivation, from what I knew of them, I should demur. 
However, they had taste enough to love me, when a boy, 
and lavish their favors in the shape of cakes, and nuts, and 
fruit, and now and then a shilling, for ‘ ‘lection money,” up- 
on me, for which I am grateful. Peace be to their manes. 
They would occasionally call me in to hunt for hen’s nests, 
in their barns ; and go out with me to watch me while I climb- 
ed, and caution me against falling from the hay-mows. I 
liked the fun vastly. More tlian once I found in well filled 
nests, that little bit of an egg with which the pullet frequently 
commences or ends her litter of eggs. That was my perqui- 
site ; and that, these old ladies said and believed most firmly, 
was the “rooster’s egg!” ’Pon my honor, it is true, many 
and many a time have I heard them rail at the cock, for dar- 
ing to intrude into the nest, and give this signal for dame Part- 
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let to desert it ; and many atime have I pocketed that wee 
egg in triumph, as my peculium. Oh, for those days of boy- 
hood ! when there were no bodings for the future, and little 
care for the past, and nothing but pleasure,—light-hearted, 
innocent pleasure, in the present! They are gone, and 
* Tempus preteritum nunquam revertitum!” alas that they 
come not back. When the spring fades away with the fading 
flowers, we know that it will return with them again, as fresh- 
ly and sweetly as ever. When the beauty of morning is lost 
in the noon-day glare or storm, we look forward to another 
dawning. But when the spring-tide and morning of life have 
departed, we sigh that it is forever. 

Another ridiculous notion which is very common, must 
have originated in the practical joke of some wag, whose ob- 
servation had taught him how gullible (blame Bryant if the 
word is not English!) some people are, when under the in- 
fliction of that most savage of all aches—tooth ache. The 
wag need not have been an uncommonly acute observer of 
human nature, to discover this susceptibility of humbug in 
people thus afflicted. It is too obvious a truth, testified to, 
as it is, by thousands and thousands of ridiculous prescrip- 
tions for the tooth ache, all of which have their disciples—or 
rather their victims, to escape common observation. But be- 
fore I relate the story which brought this notion within my 
knowledge, let me mention one fact in illustration of the theory 
above stated. While I was in college, a young lady in the 
house where I boarded, was attacked by tooth ache, under 
which she silently suffered some days, but at last mentioned 
her misfortune to me one evening, by way of exciting sympa- 
thy. “Try cold iron,” said 1; supposing, of course, that she 
would understand that cant term for the Doctor’s instruments. 
“Qh!” said she, ‘‘ how can you recommend that? I had 
the tooth-ache a few years ago, and my cousin Sarah advised 
me to try cold iron; and I did; but it almost killed me. I 
bound a cold flat-iron to my face, on going to bed, and when 


- | awoke in the morning, my face was so swollen that I was a 


perfect fright!”” Do you think I explained the matter to 
her? I was not so savage. ; 
But return we to our next oddity. At the close of one of 
my spring terms, while I was in the University, I made a pe- 
destrian excursion through Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 


Passing from South Hadley to Amherst, across the Mt. Hol- 
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yoke range of hills, I was much struck with the beauty of the 
scenery, and determined to call on one of my classmates who 
lived at the foot of the range, and persuade him to join me in 
exploring the neighboring forests and mountains. We start- 
ed off one fine morning, near the end of May, to ascend that 
peak which beetles over the South Hadley road on the west ; 
after hearing from the old people, his parents, oft repeated 
cautions to beware of rattle snakes, which were said to 
abound there in summer, and a den of which has been long 
known on the southern side of the hill. It was rather too 
early, we thought, and too cold, for the reptiles to have crawl- 
ed out of their winter retreats, and we cared very little for all 
the snakes in existence. Our ascent on the northern side 
was as wild and rough as we could have wished. We wound 
our way among the tall old trees, and over the fallen trunks 
of the grand-sires of the forest ; now stumbling over a snow- 
bank, which the deep shadow of the hill, the protection of 
the trees, and a thick covering of leaves, had kept more 
safely than any ice-house could have done; and now scram- 
bling up the perpendicular face of some high rock, damp and 
slippery with the perspiration of subterranean springlets, un- 
til, after some hours hard work, we found ourselves on the 
bald and rocky summit. Here, after delighting our eyes with 
a view of the extensive prospect, we called a council, and 
resolved to go down the southern side of the hill, to peep over 
a precipice of some fifty or one hundred feet high, which my 
friend had heard of. We were not altogether unmindful of 
the “‘ rattle- snake’s den,”’ before mentioned ; and, in fact, we 
proceeded with great fear and caution ; starting at the rustle 
of every leaf, and the crackling of every rotten stick beneath 
our tread, and expecting a fang or a rattle inevery object. I 
would not live such another half hour for any pecuniary con- 
sideration. While we were thus creeping slowly along, I be- 
ing in advance, my attention was drawn back by some excla- 
mation of my companion, and on turning my eye forwards 
again, I found my uplifted foot just descending upon the back 
of a huge yellowish grey monster of a serpent, that lay coiled 
fiercely round just beneath it. Whew! my blood now chills 
at the_recollection of my feelings, as I leaped violently back- 
wards, with acry of horror. However, we were too old to 
run ; and so, cutting a club, I advanced to kill my enemy, as 
in duty bound, when Moody stopped me. ‘‘Wait a moment,” 
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said he, trimming off the branches of a little tree, as he spoke, 
and leaving just two at the top, so as to form a crotch ; “ wait 
a moment, and I will put an end to that intolerable tooth ache 
which has tortured me so long. I am glad of the chance.” 
And so saying, he advanced cautiously, planted the crorch 
across the neck of the snake, thus holding him securely down, 
grasped his horny tail in one hand, and then clasping the 
neck with the other, and stretching him straight by main 
strength, lifted him to his mouth, and deliberately bit the cold 
and squirming creature, inch by inch, from head to tail. Pah ! 
I thought I should have gone mad. Having thus bit him, he 
threw down the snake, wiped his mouth with his handker- 
chief, and proposed that we turn about and regain the safety 
of the northern side. I acquiesced directly, for I already 
heard around us more than one angry rattle, which was arous- 
ed by the dying struggles of the bitten reptile, and knew that 
the hill would soon be alive with enemies. Such was poor 
Moody’s notion ; and such is the notion of thousands :—that 
he who will dare to use this remedy, will never be again 
troubled with tooth ache. 

I have seen whole families thrown into consternation, by 
the belief in another notion, which is extremely odd and ex- 
tremely silly, viz: the notion that a child born in the dark of 
the moon, as the days of changing are called, will be either 
silly or short-lived. Notwithstanding that observation, if it 
were made, must disprove this belief, it is still cherished by 
nurses and mothers,—nay, by whole families. The opera- 
tions of the moon, and her influences, have been matters of 
wonder in all ages ; and our own times are slow to discredit 
traditional fable. The effect of the moon upon tides, is be- 
yond dispute, though very wonderful. This can be explain- 
ed by the known laws of nature. But this effect is a trifle, 
compared with other attributed influences of her operations. 
Let the moon shine on the face of a sleeping person, said the 
physicians of old, he will become lunatic; or his head will 
swell to monstrous dimensions. Let the moon-light fall on 
newly killed meat, say people now, and it will immediately 
putrify. And let a person be born in the dark of the moon, 
no matter how hale and healthy he may be,—no matter how 
richly nature may have furnished him with the materials of 
life,—he will, at all events, be short-lived ; or notwithstand- 
ing Providence has marked him out to be one of the wisest, 
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and best, and most useful of mankind, the moon will make ad 
him a fool. Such is modern folly. I always felt inclined, ‘ 

when I heard my good old Aunt Ann prosing about this ab- a | 

surd notion, to ask her whether she herself were not born in “i 

that unlucky period? “4 | 

NoeEL. 

Boston, Oct. 1831. 


Turice Ciosep Eye. it 


*"T was sleep—the weary was at rest, 
While fancy on her rainbow wings, 


The eye was closed, and calm the breast— ; . 

Ranged through a world of new made things, 


’*Mid regions pure and visions bright, 
ian but to mock the waking sight. ; 
For ah! how light does slumber sit 
On scrrow’s brow—how quickly flit 
From her pale throne, when envious care hice 
Comes robed in clouds, and frowning, there! ny 


Again—I saw the falling lid, 

And from his sight the world was hid : 
The lip was moved—the knee was bent— 
The heavy-laden spirit went, th 
Bearing her burden from the dust P 

Up to her only rock of trust ; ee 
And, childlike, on her Father’s breast ma 
Cast off the load, and found her rest! is 
And this was prayer—’twas faith and love } 
Communing with a God above ! hed 


At length, that eye was locked—the key 

Had opened heaven—twas Death !—’twas he 
Had sweetly quelled the mortal strife, * 
And to the saint, the gates of life Bf. 
Unfolded.—On the sleeper’s brow q 
Lay the smooth seal of quiet, now, ie 
Which none could break.—The soul that here A i, 
Dwelt with eternal things so near, 5 
Had burst her bonds to soar on high, F 


And left to earth the thrice-closed eye! 2) wl 
H. F. G. ig 
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Dr. Grice’s Lecture. 


Dr. William Grigg commenced his course of Lectures on 
Physical Education, prepared purposely and solely for the 
ladies, on the 3d instant, at the hall of the Atheneum. A 
large and attentive audience, comprising many of the fair and 
fashionable ef our city, assembled ; and we believe the senti- 
ment of approbation bestowed on the Introductory was gen- 
eral and sincere. We have obtained leave to give a few 
extracts from the Lecture, which we were very solicitous to 
do, as the subject is one which ought to excite a deep interest 
in our community; and this can be accomplished only by 
making it one of frequent notice and appeal. But we have 
no need to enlarge on this subject, the extracts will be the 
best comments we can offer. Ep. 


ft 

{ 

A 


“By physical education we are to understand a proper discipline 
of the physical system of the body, in contradistinction to the culti- 
vation of the mind. Of the latter, you are not at this time to learn 
the value ; for all who possess the least claim to civilization acknowledge 
it the basis on which all their privileges are laid. The orators and poets 
of past ages have lent their purest inspiration to the theme, and the 
more favored children of our own times, present to us every hour the 
fullest evidence of its importance. 

“In the course of lectures which I now propose to deliver, it is my 
intention to present to your notice the misfortunes produced by the 
neglect of the powers of the body, without whose sympathy, the mind, 
with all its treasures of knowledge, cannot long perform its duties ; and 
_ without whose strength, the wealth of intellect becomes almost value- 
less, like the tree, which by the weight of its own golden fruit, falls an 
easy victim to the autumn blast. The pages of history, the annals of 
literature, and your own experience, bear witness to the melancholy 
truth. Day after day, the turf is laid upon the corse of him whose short 
life has been passed in the solitude of his chamber, communing with the 
thoughts of other times, that he might cull instruction for his own. 
What melancholy i does our city furnish! What sad proofs do 
many of our distinguished men present of the flame of intellect fast 
consuming the frail case which contains it! Who are they that have 
written the most beautifully about home and its endearments? Is it 
those, who, basking in the light of domestic enjoyments, have described 
the pleasures they were then experiencing? No! it is not those who 
are tasting the delights of the domestic fireside—but it is those who are 
wandering -over trackless seas, and through foreign lands, in search of 
that health they had recently learned to value. Those who are receiv- 
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ing from the hand of strangers the wine cup and the viands, which seem 
worthless, when compared with the cup of cold water and the morsel 
at home. 

“It is not my intention to enter upon an examination of the causes and 
results which belong to the pursuits of literary men, but I merely allude 
to their general feebleness as a result of the neglect of physical cultiva 
tion. My remarks are intended exclusively for the other sex, whose 
feebleness and indisposition are generally produced by causes very dif- 
ferent in their natures and modes of operation, from those which steal 
the bloom from the cheek of the student. We pity while we admire 
the devotion with which he bows before his idol, and to which he so 
enthusiastically yields himself a sacrifice. He strives for honor and 
immortal fame, but does not for a moment think that fame will see her 
words recorded on the marble that tells the spot of his eternal sleep. 
His ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, the approbation of his friends, 
the glory of doing much good urge him onward in his labors. These 
plead his apology—these tell the world why he lived and died a 
stranger to the gaities of life, and the various means of spending that 
life more judiciously. 

“ But what shall we say of her, the flower of a few summers, born but 
to bloom, and then to fade away; whom the first adverse wind lays 
low, and whose death awakens the most impassioned strains of poetry. 
Those words are beautiful on the page of the poet, but they are a 
mockery of nature ; they would teach woman that she is formed to be the 
mere object of admiration ; and that attention to the physical system is 
not to be pursued by those who pretend to the possession of taste. She 
must bow to the supremacy of custom; the roseate hue of health is 
too blooming for the devotees of fashion. It bespeaks a condition too 
rude for their refined feelings. It possesses none of the delightful as- 
sociations—the flower too tender to exist beyond the gentle gales of 
summer. 

“ There is something exceedingly interesting in the contemplation of 
these frail and gentle beings, when the blight of decay is slowly yet 
surely darkening one by one the bright hues on which our hopes so long 
have rested. But while we mingle our sympathies with the griefs of survi- 
ving friends, we cannot fail to mourn the cause of their early dissolution. 

“The child of romance may love to contemplate the sickly form and 
the pallid feature ; the poet may waste his hours in fancying analogies 
to the young victim of consumption ; but the philanthropist must mourn 
the sad causes of so much misery. The poet may tell us, 


‘ There is a sweetness in woman’s decay, 

When the light of beauty is fading away, 

When the bright enchantment of youth is gone, 
And the tint that glowed, and the eye that shone, 
And darted around its glance of power, 

And the lip that vied with the sweetest flower, 
That ever in Paestum’s garden blew, 

Or ever was steeped in morning dew, 

When all that was bright and fair is fled, 

But the loveliness lingering round the dead,’ 
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But we know that the same custom which sanctions the means of her 
sacrifice, also strives to veil the cause which produced it. Poetry may 
weave its spells around her disease, and give the choicest dirge to her 
memory ; it may seek through the world for comparisons to her con- 
dition, and tell us that, 


‘her soul 
Faded in light, even as a glorious star 
Is hid amid the splendors of the morn.’ 


« But what atonement does all this make for the triumph of disease ? 
What is it to the bereaved bosom that its beloved object was the theme 
of the poet. His praises cannot heal the wounded heart. 

* * * * * * 


“The system of improvement which I propose, will be exhibited as 
we advance in our course of lectures. The first object will be to make 
ou acquainted with the general principles of anatomy, which will be 
illustrated on the skeleton, in order that you may understand the anatomy 
of form, and the principles which should be kept in view in a correct 
— of education. The course will consist of six lectures—the two 
of which will be on Anatomy, the next on Fashion, and the rest on the 
injuries it has produced, and the means of remedying the difficulties. 

“The neglect of the physical system produces different effects upon 
its victims. Among men, we find those chiefly its subjects who devote 
all their time to the cultivation of the mind. Hence they are predisposed 
to affections of the brain, and by their position, to diseases of the chest. 
Among females the case is different; consumption in them is frequently 
the result of the exposures of a frame susceptible of every impression. 
The nervous system soon predominates in its action, when the balance 
has been destroyed, producing a sensibility too susceptible for the enjoy- 
ment of life. She has been early taught it was vulgar to possess strength, 
and that a cultivated mind, with some pretensions to beauty, would be 
all that is necessary to a successful ‘ coming out.’ 

“ It will be the object of these lectures, to point out the dangers re- 
sulting from these principles, and to offer such suggestions for the cure 
and — of these difficulties as the case may require. 

“In the lecture on Fashion, will be noticed the various styles of 
dress, and their influence on the frame, in order that it may be properly 
understood, why peculiar articles of dress are more injurious than others. 
And it will be my earnest endeavor to render the explanation so in- 
telligible, that the causes of many complaints may be more generally 
appreciated. 

“T trust that I shall not be accused of doing wrong, in attempting an 
exposition of many of the absurd customs into which society has fallen. 
I cannot refrain from it. Duty and humanity alike demand it. It is 
time that we had awakened from our lethargy, for the mourners have 
told us why they mourned, and the dirge of the last victim still lingers 
on our ears. e gay, the young: the Seautiful, are daily gathered to 
the chambers of the grave, while we, with stupid gaze, behold their 
melancholy fate, and do not interpose a hand to savethem. What avails 
the power of medicine, when the constitution has been sapped by disease, 
when the mind has triumphed over its feeble tenement, and consumed 
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it in the effort to make itself resplendent. Of what avail is medicine, 
when the system is powerless—when its energies have dwindled into 
insignificance by neglect—when it is a mere form of life—a form almost 
without a substance. Would you save them from this mealancholy 
termination ? Then teach them to use the means with which nature 
has blessed them; teach them that knowledge cannot long interest 
them ; that beauty will not long continue to render them the delight of 
every eye, if their health must be the sacrifice they yield for these 
benefits. Point them to those whom you see hourly hastening through 
their brief existence, deluded by the subtle snare of fashion. You do 
not doubt your responsibility for the education of the mind ; you would 
blush to acknowledge that you took no interest in the cultivation of the 
intellect. You would think it cruel to permit your child to come for- 
ward to maturity with an understanding unimproved. But strange as it 
may appear, all else is neglected. The boy, it is true, may, by his activity, 
prevent those restraints upon his system which are constantly imposed 
upon his gentle sister. Both po vigorous, mentally and physically, 
commence their courses of education ;—look at the difference in their 
treatment: the one permitted the indulgence of his natural powers as far 
as he is willing ; the other prevented by reason of her sex, from those very 
exercises which gives her brother health and enjoyment. All efforts 
to romp and indulge her gay propensities, are chilled by the frigid 
reprimand, and the request to remember she is nota boy. ‘Trace her 
through the whole course of her school discipline, and we are not sur- 
prised she becomes indisposed; we are rather astonished that she is 
able to endure the imposed restraints. Her constitution is enfeebled ; 
she is now predisposed to difficulties, and Fashion soon takes advantage 
of her predisposition. Her whole subsequent life is influenced by the 
errors of the commencement, and although she may reach a good old 
age, it must be attributed rather to the goodness of her constitution, than 
to the means used for its preservation. 

“Tt is thought by some, to be indelicate in a young female to romp 
and pursue the exercises of a boy. Indelicate! true it may be indelicate 
to use such means as are adopted in some foreign institutions. But there 
are hundreds of exercises which may be employed, with which the most 
fastidious could find no fault. Indelicate! any exercise may be thought 
so by some, for the ultra fashionable think it indelicate to be healthy. 
What indelicacies does fashion sanction—yes, even those which at first 
sight kindle a blush : 


‘ They first endure, then admire, and then adopt.’ 


* All this would be nothing, if the eye were the only object annoyed 
by their introduction. We would soon learn to tolerate what did not 
precisely accord with our taste. But its effects are deeper than the 
violation of prescribed rules. It goes down into the very seat of happi- 
ness, and takes hold of that which alone makes life desirable. The 
health soon falls a sacrifice, and all the efforts of art and the sympathies 
of kind friends, cannot arrest the march of the destroyer. 


* * » * * * * * 


“Ifit be acknowledged that the possession of health is a valuable 
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treasure, for loss of which the gem of intellect is an inadequate compensa- 
tion, does it not surprise us that more effectual means are not employed 
for it preservation ? 

! “ Medicine cannot overcome physical imbecility, any more than it can 
| improve the qualities of intellect. It cannot impart activity to the slug- 
gish, nor strength to the delicate ; these means we possess within our- 


H selves. Nature gave them at our birth, and if we do not curb their 
; efforts to our improvement, they will become as they should, fit support- 
y ers of our frames, until death’s cold hand shall still their energies. 

a “It has been my object, in this lecture, to make you sensible of the 
, importance of sdiveleul education in the prevention and cure of diseases. 
The subject may be new to most of you. But it is not one which 
threatens to astonish you by its magical power in the fulfilinent of its 
promises. It has no need of mystery, for its features are plain and 
comprehensible. It invites your attention by its simplicity, its fairness, 
its philosophy, but above all, by its results. Jt comes to your unwilling 
\ hand as your friend, to guard you from the ills to which you are exposed, 
and even when these ills beset you, it is then the same unfailing and 
untiring friend in assisting you from the difficulties into which you 
have fallen.” 


Tue Victor’s Crown. 


A crown for the victor—a crown of light— 
From the land where the flowers ne’er feel a blight 
. Was gathered the wreath that around it blows, 
| And he who o’ercometh his treacherous foes 
That fadeless crown shall gain: 
A king went forth on the rebel array, 
Entrenched where a lovely hamlet lay, 
He frowned, and there’s nought save ashes and blood, 
And blackened bones where that hamlet stood, 
Yet his treacherous foes he hath not slain. 


A crown for the victor—a crown of light, 
Encircled with jewels so — and bright, 

i Night never hath gloomed where its lustre flows, 
h And he who can conquer his proudest foes 

. That glorious crown shall gain : 

i A hero came from the sanguine field, 

And low at his feet the pale captives kneel’d, 

In his might he hath trodden a nation down, 

i But he may not oe the glorious crown, 

| For his proudest foes he hath not slain. 
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A crown for the victor—a crown of light, 
Like the morning sun, to the dazzled sight, 
From the night of a dungeon raised its glows, 
And he who can slay his deadliest foes 
That shining crown shall gain : 
With searching eye, and stealthy tread, 
The man of wrath sought his enemy’s bed : 
Like festering wounds are the wrongs he hath borne, 
And he takes the revenge his soul had sworn, 
But his deadliest foes ce hath not slain. 


A crown for the victor—a crown of light, 

To be worn with a robe whose spotless white 

Makes darkness seen resting on Alpine snows, 

And he who o’ercometh his mightiest foes 
That robe and crown shall gain: 

With eye upraised, and forehead bare, 

A Pilgrim knelt down in holy prayer, 

He hath wrestled with se/f and with passion striven, 

' And to him hath the sword of the Spirit been given, 

O, crown him, for his foes, his sins are slain! 


CorNELIA. 


Tue CaLenpar. NovEMBER. 
Thanksgiving Festival. 


Tuts month is the ninth in order in the old Roman Calen- 
dar, as established by Romulus, March being the opening 
month of the year. It still retains its ancient name, which it 
received at the hands of the founder of the ‘‘ Eternal City.” 
‘*‘ Stat nominis umbra ;”’ for nothing but the name itself has 
survived the wreck of Rome’s imperial majesty. ‘The asso- 
ciations which a modern age in “ Britain’s isle, ”’ has cluster- 
ed around this ominous month, have essentially changed its 
character. It is there the months of discomfort and gloom, 
when razors are used for another purpose, beside their genu- 
ine and appropriate, though unphilosophical one, that of 
clipping the obtrusive beard. When in fine, melancholy and 
activity are seated on every brow, and the cheerless and sun- 
less face of nature accords in wondrous sympathy with the 
stern and sullen countenance of man. The social institutions 
of society partake of the spirit of the season, and mirth, and 
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wit, and good feeling are embargoed. Such, in brief, is No- 
vember in the parent-isle. Such is she in company, and un- 
der the patronage of John Bull. 

But in our own good land, she wears somewhat a different 
aspect. She, like other maids, who have safely arrived the 
other side of that uncertain age, sometimes scowls and blus- 
ters. But true it is, however, that she comes forth arrayed 
in gay ribbons, the decent hat of velvet or braided straw, the 
umbrella-cloak, and neat morocco boot. Her appearance is 
truly picturesque. Her face is wreathed in smiles, as she 
archly points to the near approach of the grand New-England 
festival, whose merry anniversary—deferred though it be to 
the succeeding month of December, by the singular appoint- 
ment of our most worthy Governor—throws, nevertheless, a 
most delightful interest over her entire character. 

December has her own peculiar festival, which to us, as 
Christians, cannot but make a most powerful appeal, by its 
holy associations. Christmas is a day set apart by Chris- 
tendom, to commemorate the nativity of our blessed Lord. 
What heart is there that does not beat with high emotion 
on the morning of this glorious day, as on the wings of imagina- 
tion we are transported to Judea, and observe that group of 
simple-hearted shepherds, who were abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks, on the memorable night pre- 
vious to our Saviour’s birth. We hear the encouraging lan- 
guage which the angel of the Lord addressed them, as in 
view of the shining brightness which shone round about them, 
they were sore afraid. ‘Fear not! for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be toall people ! For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour 
which is Christ the Lord.”” We listen to the music of the 
heavenly hosts, as in tones of the sweetest melody ; they cel- 
ebrate the promises of God. ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace and good will toward men! ” 

From this circumstance it is, that we regret that the festi- 


~ val of Thanksgiving has been divorced from November, to 


whom it rightfully belongs, and wedded to December, who 
already is honored above her peers, by the most sacred of all 
festivals—that commemorative of the nativity of Jesus Christ. 
It is this noble annual feast-day, resembling, in some respects, 
the Feast of Pentecost, (which was, in fact, the yearly sea- 
son of Thanksgiving with the Jews,) which has altered so 
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materially the character of this month in New-England, and 
robbed it of the gloom and blue-devils, which characterize it 
in old England. It is the season of In-gathering,’”’ and we 
cannot pass by a single farm and see the yellow profusion of 
good solid pumpkins, without being strongly reminded in an- 
ticipation of the dainty pies and puddings, to the formation of 
which they are doomed essentially to minister. It is the 
season, too, of joy and gladness, when the old family mansion 
receives within its ample walls the descendants of its worth 
master, even to the third and fourth generations; and the fes- 
tive table groans beneath the hospitable weight of its count- 
less viands. 

It dismisses the student, also, from the ceaseless sound of 
‘* Lecture, Hall and Chapel,” and returns him to the hearty 
fellowship of home and home’s sweetest associations. The 
hall of legislation is deserted ; a justitium is declared in the 
courts of justice; the counting-house suspends its busy and 
anxious calculations ; the exchange answers not to the call of 
business ; the school-house echoes not to the voice of instruc- 
tion, and the University, with its halls, its groves, and its 
classic walks, is silent “‘ as the night-watches.”’ It is Thanks- 
giving day. ‘The church summons us to its sacred retirement 
by its pealing bell. The people of God are assembled to 
offer unto him, as their most bountiful benefactor, the knowl- 
edge of praise and thanksgiving. ‘The services of the sanc- 
tuary over, the rest of the day is spent in social festivities, 
and the interchange of friendly greetings. 

Now the moral effect of this simple festival is essentially 
good. It is a season of grateful joy, in view of the rich bless- 
ings of Providence, which has thus crowned the year with its 
goodness. It is no longer, however, a New-England festi- 
val, merely. Our sister states of the South and West have 
engrafted it upon their social system. But it is here that it 
is most congenial. It is a part of the noble patrimony of our 
Puritan Fathers. Blessed be their memories! May their 
stern, uncompromising integrity ; their deep piety which per- 
vaded all their thoughts, feelings and actions, running through 
all their institutions ; their simplicity of character; their de- 
voted love of country ; their fearless support of religious Jib- 
erty ; may these virtues ever be emblazoned on the escutch- 
eon of New-England, the Puritan Land! They stamped 
themselves for good upon the institutions which they establish- 
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ed, and the habits and customs which they formed and trans- 
mitted to us. May we also impress the signatures of a lofty 
virtue and a rational but fervent piety upon the age in which 
Providence has called us to act. May we be found faithful 
to our ancestry, to ourselves, to our posterity, to our country, 


and our God! 


N. L. 


FASHIONS. 


Fasn1ons—Tapestry.—Our plate this month, will, we trust, be duly 

appreciated by all who value the calm enjoyments of domestic life, 
elegantly exhibited. Is it not a bad precedent, to display fashionable 
ladies always either bedizzened for a party, or bonneted for a promen- 
ade? We think so; and therefore have taken much pains to show our 
fashionists employed at home. Look at the beauties. Does not their 
kind, quiet, home-loving manner, impress you most agreeably ? Would 
you not, young gentlemen, that such domestic accomplishments, 
should grace your wife? and would you not, young lady, be that ac- 
complished wife ? If you really wish to learn the art of working Taprs- 
TRY, which is the work these ladies are now pursuing—why you may 
see a beautiful specimen of the same, by calling at High Street, No. 8. 
Mrs. Turner, a highly accomplished lady, lately from Stockholm, has 
there opened her Academy, where she teaches Drawing, on the princi- 
ples of perspective; Mezzotinto, and common Drawing; Painting, in oil 
and water colors; Oriental Painting, &c. and this same kind of fashion- 
able TarestRy. 
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Tue Atiantic Souvenir ror 1832. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 


Tse Peart; or Arrection’s Girt; a Christmas and New Year's Present, 
Philadelphia: Thomas T. Ashe.—Boston : Carter & Hendee. 


Here are two annuals from the classical city of Penn; both beautiful specimens 
of the art of book-making, such as make us feel proud of the taste and talents our 
young country can display. 

The Atlantic Souvenir, the founder of our American dynasty of annuals, has now 
reached its seventh volume, sustaining its popularity by that constant improvement 
which public sentiment demands, and thus establishing its authority on a basis, 
which even the love of novelty will fail to shake, Its enterprising publishers deserve, 
what they receive, much credit for the zeal and perseverance with which they have 
labored to improve taste, literature and art in our country, and for the encourage- 
ment they afford our own writers and artists. The volume contains twelve engrav- 
ings, some of them beautifully executed. But we shall not attempt to describe them, 
for the reason, that we hold such attempts perfectly futile. No person ever felt the 
beauties and excellencies of an engraving from reading a description of the same :— 
the art which addresses its language to the heart only through the medium of the 
eye, cannot be translated by words. So we recommend our fair readers to obtain a 
peep at the “Dutchess and Sancho,” from the admirable painting of our countryman 
Leslie, and ‘the Rocky Mountains” in particular ; and if they wish to see a por- 
trait of mechanic genius and industry, there is ‘Patrick Lyon,” the hero of black- 
smiths, whose picture in our Atheneum has been the magnet to attract beauty’s eye, 
when the ruffled, and whiskered, and smiling beau was passed by as a thing of can- 
vass and colors. But of the literary quality we must give a sample; though we 
have not space for a story, several of which are finely told. At the head of the 
prose writers, stands, as it ought, the production of Miss Sedgewick. But though 
**Berkley Jail’? possesses a deep and thrilling interest, we do not think it equals 
‘The Bluestocking,” a story she has this year contributed to the **Token” of Mr. 
Goodrich, and which we intend to transcribe into our magazine when the said “To- 
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ken” is ‘found on our table.”” Of poetry, the Souvenir contains a large share, 
sore excellent, and most of this from female writers. Mrs. Sigourney and Miss 
Gould have both contributed, and their effusions are always among the best; but 
we select for quotation a poem of exquisite pathos and beauty from the pen of Mrs. 
Emma C. Embury, a lady whose genius is of a high order. 


STanzas To A SIsTER. 


Gentle and pure thou art—yet is thy soul 

Filled with a maiden’s vague and pleasant dreams, 
Sweet fantasies, that mock at thought’s control, 
Like atoms round thee, float in fancy’s beams ; 
But trust them not, young dreamer, bid them flee, 
They have deceived all others, and will thee. 


Well can I read thy dreams—thy gentle heart, 
Already woman’s in its wish to bless, 

Now longs for one to whom it may impart 

Its untold wealth of hidden tenderness, 

And pants to learn the meaning of the thrill 
Which wakes when fancy stirs affection’s rill. 


Thou dreamest too of happiness—the deep 

' And placid joy which poets paint so well ; 
Alas ! man’s passions, even when they sleep, 
Like ocean’s waves are heaved with secret swell, 
And they who hear the frequent half hushed sigh, 
Know ’tis the wailing of the storm yone by. 


Vain, vain are all such visions !—wouldst thou know 
The secrets of a woman’s weary lot, 

Oh ! couldst thou read upon her pride veiled brow, 
Her wasted tenderness, her love forgot, 

In humbleness of heart thou wouldst kneel down 
And pray for strength to wear her victim crown. 


But thou wilt do as all have done before, 

And make thy heart for earthly gods a shrine ; 
There all affection’s priceless treasures pour, 
There hope’s fair flowers in votive garlands twine ; 
And thou wilt meet the recompense all must, 

Who give to mortal faith their love and trust.” 


There is a poem by Mrs. Amelia Opie, breathing an admiration of our patriots, 
and sympathy in the cause of American freedom, which English writers rarely dis- 
play. In gratitude for the sentiment it breathes, as well as its own beauty, it de- 
serves to be read and remembered by republicans—the countrymen of Washington. 
We give a part of it. 


A Vision. 


*] dreamt a dream! a waking dream, 
For it came with the morning’s first yellow beam ; 
And methought I saw, in its gathering rays, 
A vision of long departed days. 
» Jt bore me away to a distant strand, 
Where I heard the tongue of my native land ; 
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There warriors met with eyes of fire, 

And darkly frowned in their patriot ire ; 
While I saw, as their banners were raised on high, 
Their motto was ‘death or liberty.” 

My country’s motto! But oh, I found 

Her enemies breathed the well known sound ; 
Whiie England— overwhelming thought ! 
Against the cause of freedom fought, 

Then lo! a chief with thoughtful mien, 

I saw arise midst the restless scene, 

And o’er that scene’s chaotic night 

He beamed with a pure and guiding light. 

* * a * * 


Till the tide of war was turned on her foes, 
Till the eagle in air triumphant arose ; 
And the shout was heard over land and sea, 


** Our cause is blest, and Columbia free.” 
* * * * * 


How needless to him a tomb to raise, 
Whose fame must live to the end of days ! 
In a country through his labors free, 

Shall future ages his trophies see ; 

On a people’s hearts, not on senseless stone, 
Is graven the name of Washington.” 


There is a very just and appropriate poem by Miss Leslie, entitled ‘“‘the Revolu- 
tionary Officer ;? and ‘“‘Wedded Love” by James Nack; and a sweet, thrilling 
**Canzonet,”’ by B. B. Thacher, which we commend to all who love soft moonlight 
fancies and the music of the flute. There are other names and contributions deserv- 
ing mention, particularly a story by J. K. Paulding, ‘‘the Dunce and the Genius.”’ 
But we hope our readers will have the privilege, of turning over the gilded 
leaves of this same Souvenir, which, we assure them is better deserving their pa- 
tronage than the European works of the same class. The worth of annuals con- 
sists inthe encouragement they afford to genius, and it should be a sacred principle 
with every republican, to foster the genius of his “‘own, his native land.”’ 


“Tue Prarv’’ has reached its fourth volume, improving, or being improv- 
ed with every new appearance. ‘The present “Pear!” is delicate enough for a fairy’s 
gift. There is a mezzotinto engraving of two children, which is charming ; re- 
minding us by its expression of earnest love beaming forth in infantine beauty, of 
the ‘‘Chanting Cherubs ;” or affections which are heavenly, Mezzotinto has a 
beautiful effect ; and the art will, no doubt, soon become popular. The engravings 
in this volume are good, and such as will improve the taste, while they please the 
fancy of the young. The picture of “Infancy” is very ‘“‘sweet,” and so is the poem 
by which it is accompanied. Mrs. Hughs has contributed largely, and she writes 
well. The following is from her pen, It is from the ‘* Brother and Sister,”’ illustra~ 
ting the mezzotinto plate. 


*‘Like the bright sun through clouds emerging, 
The boy’s strong mind may here be read : 
The powers to bold aspirings urging, 

Is, in that steadfast look displayed. 
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While she, like the sweet star of even, 
So sweet, so soft, so pure, so true, 
Tells of those tenderest joys of heaven, 
To which so soon her spirit flew. 


i Calm as the gliding stream, descending 
i To seek its quiet bed below ; 

} Her infant head, in meekness bending, 
A She sunk in death unknown to wo. 
if 
ty 


Her brother then alone, pursuing 
i The road of life, to manhood grew ; 
i But memory oft the past reviewing, 

‘| Dwells on the form which once he knew.” 


| “The Children’s Choice,” by Mrs. Gilman, is a very pretty poem; and Mrs. 

| Sigourney, has, in the ‘‘African Mother,” touchingly exhibited the hopelessness of 

that grief for the dead which has never been taught to believe that “there is a res- 

urrection hour.” The stories are useful and entertaining ; such as parents will ap- 
| prove, and children admire. 


Tue LIBRARY oF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, has now reached its tenth 
oe volume. ‘The first part just published is a summary of ‘* Paris and its Historical 
f i Scenes,” accompanied with a beautiful map of the city, and two other engravings. 
} i} The great events of which Paris has been the theatre, more especially the late events, 
must make this volume one of much interest to our people. We give a page or two 


of this description. 

i) ** The most remarkable feature in the general appearance of Paris, is the inner 
hil inclosure formed by the celebrated road called the Boulevards. On the north side 
of the river, the Boulevards follow a line nearly midway, on an average, between 

the river and the wall. The space which they comprehend, therefore, is but a 

small portion of that included within the outer boundary of the city. The length of 

this part of the road is about 5200 English yards, or somewhat under three miles. 

That on the south side of the river is of far greater extent, approaching as it does, 

throughout its whole sweep, very much closer to the wall, and in some parts entirely 

coinciding with it. It measures about 16,000 yards, or above nine miles in length. 

Each of these lines, although in reality forming an uninterrupted road from its com- 

m mencement to its termination, is divided into a succession of parts, each having its 
particular name. The northern Boulevards are twelve in number, the southern 

seven. We have nothing in England like the Parisian Boulevards. ‘They may be 

generally described as a road or street, of great breadth, along each side of which 

are planted double rows of elms. But these shady avenues do not present merely 

a picture of rural beauty. Rising as they do in the heart of a great city, they 

artake also of its artificial elegance and splendor, and are associated with all the 

juxuries of architectural decoration. Considered merely as a range of streets, the 

( Boulevards are hardly rivalled by any other part of Paris. Those to the north of 

i the river are lined on both sides throughout their whole extent, by buildings more 

iM uniformly handsome than are those of almost any other street in the city, and by 
many which may be even described as magnificent. Some of these are private 
% residences ; others are shops, cafes, public hotels, and theatres. The crowds by 
A whom so many parts of these Boulevards are frequented chiefly give to the scene its 
singular liveliness and brilliancy, The southern Boulevards, though equally beauti- 
ful, are far from being so much the habitual resort of the citizens; but the walks, 
on this very account, have a charm for some moods of mind which the others want. 
Another road, planted in a similar manner, has more recently been carried round 
the outside of the present walls of the city. It is distinguished from the inner 
Boulevards by the name of the Boulevards Ezterieurs. 
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‘*To a person accustomed to the appearance of the streets of London, or indeed of 
any other English town, those of the interior of Paris will present considerable 
novelty of aspect. The extreme narrowness, in the first place, of those in the 
more ancient parts of the city, and the great height of the houses, with their win- 
dows in many cases fortified by bars of iron, would alone give them an air of gloom 
and precaution, almost sufficient to impress the Englishman who walks through them 
with the feeling that he has been transported, not only into another country, but 
into another age. Even where these indications of the more ancient evils of Paris 
are not visible, the general aspect of the town shows that it has not grown with the 
growth of a free people, amongst whom the inequalities of rank have been softened 
down by respect to the comforts of all classes. Under the ancient regime, which 
was in full activity half a century ago, there were only two classes in Paris, the 
noblesse, and the Leuaripentite 3 and the latter, being driven into the gutters by the 
carriage-wheels of their arrogant masters, went by the general name of the canaille. 
Few of the streets even now have any side pavement for foot passengers—that in- 
valuable accommodation which gives such perfect security to the pedestrian, even in 
our most crowded and tumultuous thorough-fares. The causeway itself, on which 
walkers and drivers are thus mingled together in confusion, is often most uneven 
and rugged. ‘The stones of which it is formed, about ten inches square, present 
each a convex surface, usually wet and slippery, so that under the most favorable 
circumstances, walking in the streets of Paris is any thing but an agreeable exercise. 
Still farther to abridge the ievel space, the street is made to incline from both sides 
towards the centre, in order to form there a sort of ditch, in which flows a black and 
fetid stream. From the want of a proper system of drains, this receptacle of filth is 
generally sufficiently replenished even in the driest weather to keep the whole street 
wet and dirty. Carriages, having usually one wheel in the midst of the kennel, 
dash about the offensive puddle in all directions. But the principle of a clear middle 
way, such as our streets possess, is neglected in all the arrangements connected 
with those of Paris. Even the lights, instead of being fixed on posts, as ours are, 
at the sides, are suspended in the middle on ropes swung across, and having their 
opposite ends fastened to the walls of the heuses. It was these ropes which the 
mob, in the Revolution of 1789, were wont to make use of as halters for their vic- 
tims ; whence their famous cry of ada lanterne as they dragged them along to 
execution.” 


‘“Heattu ALMANACK” we noticed last month, but Dr. Porter has just pub- 
lished a ‘Ladies’ Edition,” for which we thank: him. The book is beautifully got 
up, and deserves, as an ornamental and useful publication a place on the toilet of 
every beautiful and sensible woman. The Pennsylvania Whig says :—‘‘The de- 
mand for this Almanack is unprecedented, and new plates have been stereotyped 
for fresh editions.” 

“Tue Errects or THe Principat Arts, TRADES, AND PROFESSIONS, AND 
oF civic STATES, AND HABITS OF LIVING, ON HEALTH AND LONGEVITY, WITH 
a PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE TRADES AND MANUFACTURES OF LEEDs,; 
AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REMOVAL OF MANY OF THE AGENTS WHICH PRO- 
BUCE DESEASE, AND SHORTEN LIFE. By C. Turner Thrackrah. From the 
London edition with improvements. Philadelphia: Henry Porter, Proprietor. 
This ample title leaves no doubt of the design and character of the work ; 
it is a handsome little volume, and one that might advantageously be num- 
bered among the “ gift books’ for youths, which the new year will soon 
render indispensable. 

Tae Catecuism or Heattu. This book has been lately introduced into 
several schools ; and the public schools of Philadelphia are intending to adopt it as 
a class book. The volume before us is the ‘‘Ladies’ edition,’ and worthy the atten- 


tion of ladies. 
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KNowLepcr ror THE Propre. The second number of “The Plain Why 
and Becavse— Zoology —Quadrupeds.” 

Why do we notice it ? 

Because it is deserving notice. 


Srrictures on Epucartion ; designed for the benefit of parents and instruct- 
ers. By aLady. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 1831. p. p. 44. 


We like this little treatise much—all but the title. Strictures is a phrase too 
much hackneyed, and also too arbitrary to suit the character of these remarks.— 
Stricture means “critical comment,” when applied to a literary subject ; and this pro- 
duction is more christian than critical. But the merits of a book should no more 
be judged by its title, than those of a man by his name. The book before us is of 
that class which is written to do good, and an extract from its pages will tell, bet~ 
ter than our eulogy how well the amiable author has succeeded in her purpose. 
The following will show the character of the work. 


In recapitulation of what [ have already advanced, I would urge, again and 
again, that parents ought, by all means, to qualify themselves, in the strictest sense 
of the term, for the high and responsible duties they are called upon to perform. 
Perhaps there is no evil, of so great magnitude, that can befall a family, as the be- 
ing conducted, or rather non-conducted by an ignorant or negligent parent. No 
oue, surely, is fit to occupy so important a station, unless they can successfully dis- 
charge the high responsibility devolving on them. In failing to do this, what but a 
succession of miracles can prevent the child from feeling the unhappy effects aris- 
ing from an ill-judged education, through its whole life? Let every parent form a 
standard by which to regulate the management of his children ; let the standard too, 
be a high one, and on no account let him swerve from it. He cannot always hope, 
with all his vigilance to strive successfully ; but he will at least have the satisfac- 
tion of performing his duty. He has assumed a trust of no small moment—the care 
of beings destined to walk in his footsteps, and, very probably, to inherit some por- 
tion of his spirit. Accidental circumstances may, of course, turn them aside from 
the path thus marked out for them, but the instances are rare in which children do 
not follow closely in the path in which their fathers led them in youth. 

In the next place, as far as in your power, cultivate the minds of your children. 
Be not satisfied with a few trifling accomplishments, which, in regard to the great 
objects of Education, possess little intrinsic value ; but insist strongly on the more 
important interests of moral and intellectual acquirements. 

Nothing but asteady and unwavering love of truth, and the principles of un- 
yielding integrity and uprightness, can be any safeguard for your children; and 
these principles must be inculcated by yourself, and enfurced, constantly and faith 
fully by your own example. 

A weight of responsibility, little inferior to that of the parent, devolves also upon 
the instructer; and, in one respect, the additional one that the number of those 
who look up to the latter for advice and example, is usually much greater than that 
dependent on the former ; and, in many respects, more difficult, since the station 
of a teacher is often undertaken by those of early age, and who have been accustom- 
ed to no exertion, either personal or mental, except what has related solely to their 
own advancement. 


Subscribers to the Ladies’ Magazine, intending to discontinue the work, are re- 
quested to give notice to the publishers, to prevent the inconvenience and loss which 
result from numbers remaining in the Post-Office. 
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